Letters: 


Baltimore, August 2, 1954 
Dear Ed: 


This morning I got to thinking just 
how many vegetable canners have gone 
out of business since the war. In Mary- 
land there were 48, Delaware 4, and New 
Jersey 8, according to a comparison of 
directories. Some of these of course 
changed the name of the firm and re- 
organized, but it would be interesting 
information if the average total pack of 
these canners out of business was known. 


Another interesting question is, was 
this volume absorbed by neighboring 
packers, or has this area lost that vol- 
ume. We know of course what happened 
in some instances, but in view of the 
tremendous growth of the advertised 
brands (in one case from $101,000,000 
in 1946 to $227,000,000 in 1953), this is 
a serious matter to small and medium 
sized canners. 


In looking over the mortality list, the 
writer recalls several Labels that were 
almost household words in Baltimore ... 
GONE ... and likely replaced by the 
advertised brands or buyers’ labels. 


Of course, the writer knows that you 
have much better facilities for checking 
this than he has, but it is a matter for 
serious thought. This mortality among 
the canners is duplicated with the old 
line wholesale grocers, as well as the 
corner retail grocer, fast being replaced 
by the chains, Supers and Co-ops. 


This is not a pretty picture and in the 
writer’s estimation the canners that pack 
1 or 2 items, regardless of how fine the 
quality, should give serious thought to 
adjusting to modern conditions in a 
buyer’s market, where hand to mouth 
buying is the rule and inventories are 
rigidly controlled and where the dis- 
tributors insist that goods under pack- 
er’s label must be pre-sold to the house- 
wife or sold on the bargain counter. 


One of the largest National advertis- 
ers this year reduced the price on peas, 
absorbed the freight in addition after 
making a similar reduction on corn, and 
contracted with the buyers for the de- 
livery of his seasons requirements as 
wanted. 


‘How is the average canner in the Tri- 
States, without any consumer demand 
and with little or no merchandising ex- 
perience, going to meet this competition? 


When are the canners in the Tri- 
States going to forget personal jealousies 
and antiquated methods and get to- 
gether and do those things as a group 
which are difficult if not impossible for 
them to do individually. We see similar 
conditions every day, and knowing your 
interest in the welfare of the Tri-State 
Canners, we thought it well to pass these 
thoughts along to you. 

Yours very truly, 


“Canners Broker” 
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WHAT’S THE ANSWER? —These remarks are with reference to the 
letter in the left hand column of this page. 


Read it first please. Now, just in case, dear reader, you have gained the im- 
pression this is a situation peculiar to the Tri-State area, dismiss it at once. 
It is a problem common to every important canning area from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, from Florida to Washington State and including the all important Mid- 
Western area, It involves every small canner, broker, wholesaler and retailer 
in the entire country. Indeed, it involves every large canner, every national 
advertiser, every grocery chain, super and voluntary, for once the small and 
medium size competitor has been driven out of the picture, the food industry 
will have driven one more big nail in the coffin of free enterprise and indi- 
vidual initiative. 


What’s the answer? That’s the 64 dollar question of course; the question 
every medium and small size canner is asking himself today. There are many 
angles, but probably the greatest is the revolution in food distribution now 
underway. Or perhaps it might be more aptly stated, the revolution in the 
grocery store, for non foods are responsible for much of the problem. With the 
grocery buyers both small and large, at wits end as to how to stretch his inven- 
tory dollar, what chance have you Mr. small canner of getting your label on 
the grocery shelf? And make no mistake about it, unless you get your label on 
that shelf (not the buyer’s label) you are doing absolutely nothing to guarantee 
the future of your business. Canner readers do not like us to say out loud that 
customers buying for their own labels are not loyal. Let’s say then that they 
are loyal... at a price. 


It’s easy for us to sit here and say that’s what has to be done under almost 
impossible circumstances . . . but how??? Our correspondent suggests group 
action. That may well be the answer for a number of canners willing to sacri- 
fice some of their individuality in preference to closing shop. Others may want 
to try it on their own. If they do, they need only take a leaf from the success- 
ful large canners, They didn’t start national advertising overnight. They 
began first with a rigid quality control system and they began with one market 
as their target, not the U. S. A., and they kept that Market supplied week in 
and week out throughout the year to care for the increasing number of orders 
created through dealer support and local consumer advertising and promotion. 
Our contention Mr. small canner is that you can do everything in one or two 
markets that the national advertiser can do in the United States and you can 
do it even more effectively. Every canning area has its quota of small and 
medium size canners doing just that. 


Although the odds stacked against you are great, never before has the 
small canner had the sales and merchandising know-how available to him to the 
extent he has today. He has the NCA Consumer and Public Relation program; 
the services of the Can Manufacturers Institute with particular emphasis 
on commodity groups; the American Can Consumer Advertising Program. Only 
this morning the writer sat in on a pre pre-view, personal if you please, of the 
coming Continental Can Program. We are fairly bursting to tell you about 
that now, but our lips are sealed until next week. Look out for it then. 
Warning: Next week we will mail late in order to provide a well earned vaca- 
tion for our boys in the shop, so your “Trade” will not be received at the 
accustomed time. As a matter of fact it will be mailed Monday the 16th. 
Apologies for the inconvenience but don’t miss this important announcement 
and don’t fail to jump in and take advantage of every opportunity it presents, 
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PROMOTION 


Big Plans for National Tuna Week 


Dates for the 1954 National Tuna 
Week will be November 4 through the 
13th, it is announced by Edwin L. Mor- 
ris, executive director of the Tuna Re- 
search Foundation. 


Homemakers throughout the nation 
will be informed of NTW many times 
before and during the event through 
every type of media. The major mar- 
kets, in addition to the fringe areas, will 
be serviced with special color, and black 
and white photographs, together with 
stories and recipes. 


Exclusive stories and photos will be 
placed in all the Sunday supplements. 
Newspaper syndicates, farm periodicals, 
Negro papers and magazines, the labor 
press, house organs and teen-age pub- 
lications will all receive material es- 
pecially prepared for those different 
classifications. 


Major newspapers as well as the small- 
er dailies and weeklies will be supplied 
with pictorial and recipe material, with 
specially prepared feature stories going 
to food page editors across the country. 


Approximately 900 radio and _tele- 
vision stations are receiving announce- 
ment spots and recipes, with the TV 
channels getting special material suit- 
able for demonstrations. In addition, in- 
dividual tie-ups with prominent TV and 
radio personalities are being lined up to 
break just before and during the week. 


Consumer advertising will appear in 
both newspapers and magazines, and 
cooperative advertising with other in- 
dustries has been placed which will re- 
sult in added publicity. 

To whet the consumer’s interest and 
appetite for Tuna from California in the 
markets there will be point of purchase 
promotions provided by the individual 
member companies of the Foundation. 


“There are more than 50 related items 
that can be sold with canned Tuna from 
California,” Morris explains, “and we 
hope retail operators will push this 
special promotion as we are lining up one 
of the most extensive campaigns in the 
history of NTW to really ‘sell’ the con- 
sumer. 


“Since the NTW was launched to pro- 
mote the sale of Tuna from California 
during the winter season, substantial 
dollar volume gains have resulted in both 
the 1952-53 campaigns,’ Morris added. 


Topco Associates, Inc., Chicago, have 
appointed Russel M. Seeds Company, 
Inc., as their advertising agency. Topco 
distributes a complete line of grocery 
foods under the brand names of FOOD 
CLUB and TOP FROST. Distribution is 
through twenty-six super market food 
chains from coast to coast. Plans are 
underway to further promote _ these 
brands as volume leaders in their re- 
spective markets. 


Refrigerated cold storage warehouses 
in the United States had a gross ca- 
pacity of 748 million cubic feet on Octo- 
ber 1, 1953, an increase of 37 million 
cubic feet over the capacity reported on 
Octcber 1, 1951, according to the results 
of the seventeenth biennial U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture survey. Almost all 
of this increase was accounted for by 
capacity gains in the West North Cen- 
tral, South Atlantic, and Pacific Coast 
States. The survey, made by USDA’s 
Agricultural Marketing Service, shows 
that as of October 1, 1953, freezer space 
totaled 347 million cubic feet, and cooler 
space, 401 million cubic feet. 


PROGRESS REPORT—PURPLE 
PLUM ASSOCIATION 


S. E. Lasselle, President of the Port- 
land Canning Company, Sherwood, Ore- 
gon, and of the recently organized 
Purple Plum Association has issued a 
Progress Report to members of the asso- 
ciation formed in May to promote the 
sale of purple plums. The President’s 
report shows a great deal of progress in 
so short a time. In that time, arrange- 
ments have been made with Woman’s 
Home Companion to feature a purple 
plum desert in its November “meal of 
the month”. Also in that issue, the new 
purple plum color will appear in a fash- 
ion article, and in a table setting in a 
home decorating article. The association 
will place a four color, half page adver- 
tisement in the same issue. 


The report also discloses that McCall’s, 
Good Housekeeping and Ladies Home 
Journal food editors have been contacted 
and have given assurances that they will 
feature purple plum issues during the 
Fall and Winter months. 


The Purple Plum Association has in- 
troduced a new and interesting feature 
in the promotion of canned foods—color. 
The association’s advertising agency ad- 
vanced this idea to New York fashion 
editors and found ready acceptance to 
the plum shades in Fall and Winter 
fashions. Several textile firms are con- 
sidering adopting the name “purple 
plum” according to the report. At least 
one knitting mill has several items in 
their forthcoming sweater and swim suit 
line, featuring the plum color. Another 
mill will manufacture a “purple plum” 
blanket in 1955. 


Forthcoming August issue of McCall’s 
magazine will include a purple plum re- 
cipe, and the August restaurant manage- 
ment has a fruit pie article featuring 
the commodity. 


Libbey Glass. 


New, gayly decorated tumblers are being used by The 
Bama Company, Birmingham, Alabama, and Houston, 
Texas, for the packaging of its complete line of jams, 
jellies and preserves. Holding 20-ounces of product, the 
tumbler was adopted by The Bama Company because of 
its re-use value as a jumbo glass for iced tea or other 
cool beverages. Five of the varieties shown in the picture 
are pineapple, strawberry and peach preserves, and grape 
and apple jelly. Other varieties include blackberry, apri- 
cot and cherry preserves, grape and red plum jams, and 
b'ackberry jelly. In its merchandising program, the com- 
pany is emphasizing the fact that it is using Libbey 
Safedge tumblers by placing the Libbey logotype on its 
shipping carton on front and side panels and on the top 
flap. Distribution is through wholesale and retail outlets 
in the entire southeast and most of the southwest. Tumb- 
lers are supplied by Libbey Glass, Division of Owens- 
Illinois; closures by White Cap Company; labels by Com- 
mercial Printers Inc., Columbus, Ga.; and cartons by 
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AGRICULTURE 


Sprays for Plant Diseases— 
Is the Strongest One Best? 


Research shows that much material is being wasted and that the 
overdose doesn’t do the most efficient job. 


By 


DR. SAUL RICH 


Plant Pathologist 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station 


“If a little will work, then a lot will be 
better.” This kind of reasoning so often 
decides how much fertilizer or pesticide 
to apply. One of the best, or worst, ex- 
amples of an overdose may be seen any 
Spring when hand-dusters are used in 
backyard gardens to dust insecticides on 
plants, The plants and the ground around 
them are white with dust. Experience 
has shown that a dust layer barely vis- 
ible to the eye is sufficient to control 
leaf-eating insects. The excess dust on 
the plant and on the ground is com- 
pletely wasted. (The same, of course, 
applies to commercial plantings.) 


Pesticides are also commonly applied 
as sprays. An overdose of spray is not 
cuite so obvious as a poor job of dusting, 
but it is just as inefficient. It is import- 
ant, therefore, to know just how strong 
the spray liquid must be to get a good 
protective film on the plants without 
overdoing: it. 


Recently we completed a study to find 
out the relationship between the strength 
of spray used, and the amount of pesti- 
cide sticking to the leaf. We compared 
two well-known fungicides, Bordeaux 
mixture and zineb formulation 
(Dithane Z-78). The Bordeaux was 
used as an example of an _ inorganic 
fungicide, while the zineb was repre- 
sentative of the organic fungicides. Also 
studied was the relation of the thickness 
of the dried film of fungicide to its re- 
sistance to weathering. Two crops were 
used: beans as an example of a plant 
having a hairy leaf, and celery as an ex- 
ample of a smooth-leaved plant. 


PLANTS IN SPIRALS 
The plants were grown in spirally ar- 
ranged plots, and sprayed with the hy- 
draulic spray equipment especially de- 
signed for use there. The sprays were 
put on at a pressure of 250 pounds per 
square inch, and 200 gallons were applied 
per acre. As in commercial practice, the 
From “Frontiers of Plant Science’, Vol. VI, No. 


2, published by the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 
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application of this volume of'spray was 
more than the leaves could hold, and a 
portion of the spray liquid always 
drained off to the ground. Eight 
strengths of Bordeaux mixture were 
tested, the weakest being made up of 1 
pound of copper sulfate and % pound of 
lime per 100 gallons of spray, and the 
strongest containing 11.2 pounds of cop- 
per sulfate and 5.6 pounds of lime per 
100 gallons, Eight strengths of zineb 
formulation were also used, the weakest 
being 0.28 pounds per 100 gallons, and 
the strongest 3.24 pounds per 100 gal- 
lons. These strengths gave us a good 
series both weaker and stronger than the 
concentrations used commercially. The 
plants were sprayed once a week. The 
celery plots were sprayed five times, and 
the bean plots six times. 


SAMPLING METHODS 


Leaf samples were taken just before 
each spray, and then again just after 
each spray. A single sample was taken 
for each strength of each material on 
each crop each time. Each single sample 
included leaves from four randomized 
plots which were treated identically, The 
total leaf area in these samples was 
carefully measured, after which the 
measured leaves were brought to our 
Analytical Chemistry Department for 
analysis. Here, W. T. Mathis accurately 


measured the amount of fungicide in 


each sample. The final data available for 
study represented 450 samples of leaves 
carefully measured and analyzed. 


Once the data were assembled, the 
study soon disclosed that the build-up 
and the weathering of the deposits were 
very different for the two fungicides. 
For example, doubling the concentration 
of zineb in the spray fluid doubled the 
amount of zineb kept by the sprayed 
leaves. This was to be expected. As all 
the plants received the same volume of 
spray, the same volume of liquid should 
have remained and dried down on every 
plant after runoff. The deposit, then, 


would consist of the material contained 
in that volume of liquid. 

Bordeaux, however, did not act in this 
manner. The stronger the Bordeaux 
applied, the less was the additional 
amount sticking to the leaves. For in- 
stance, doubling the strength of Bor- 
deaux from 2-1-100 to 4-2-100 almost 
doubled the amount of fungicide on the 
plant. If, however, an 8-4-100 spray was 
used, only 30 percent more fungicide 
stuck to the plant than when the 4-2-100 
was applied. At the highest concentra- 
tions of Bordeaux, there was even less 
gain. This was most puzzling behavior. 
It suggested, however, that Bordeaux 
particles in the spray fluid were being 
held to the leaf surface by a process of 
adsorption. 


An easy way to understand what was 
happening would be to imagine that the 
leaf is a Chinese checker-board and that 
the Bordeaux particles in the spray 
droplets are marbles. When the weak 
Bordeaux sprays are used, it would be 
the same as rolling a few marbles across 
the board, In this case the chances are 
good for all the marbles finding a hole in 
which to fall. Likewise, the spray drop- 
lets of weak Bordeaux would roll across 
the leaf, deposit their load, and fall to 
the ground with less material in them 
than when they hit the leaf. The deposit 
from weak Bordeaux would be built up 
not only by fungicide in the liquid which 
remained after run-off, but also by the 
fungicide deposited from the fluid which 
drained off. Using stronger and stronger 
Bordeaux mixture would be the same as 
rolling a great number of marbles across 
the board. The holes fill up rapidly and 
the chances become less and less for all 
of the marbles finding an empty hole in 
which to fall. Those which do not fall 
into holes on the board run to the 
ground. Likewise, as_ increasingly 
stronger Bordeaux mixture is used, less 
and less of the deposit on the leaf would 
come from the spray fluid which drained 
off. 


Actually, the Bordeaux particles in the 
spray droplets are not held to the leaf by 
falling into holes, but rather by a type 
of electrical attraction. In order for ad- 
sorption to take place, the leaf and the 
particles must have opposite electrical 
charges, as opposites attract. The wet 
leaf is known to be negatively charged. 
By testing the particles of Bordeaux in 
the laboratory, it was found that they 
were positively charged. It was possible 
then for the Bordeaux to be held to the 
leaf by adsorption, hence giving an ex- . 
planation for our puzzle. Zineb particles 
proved to be negatively charged and 
would not be adsorbed. 


WHAT ABOUT WEATHERING? 


What happened once the sprays dried 
on the leaf and the fungicides were at- 
tacked by rain and wind? With zineb, it 
was found that the thicker the deposit, 
the greater was the proportion of the de- 
posit removed by weathering. The larger 
zineb deposits lost as much as 80 per- 
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cent, while the thinner deposits lost only 
30 percent of their original mass. The 
layers of dried Bordeaux weathered in 
exactly the opposite way. The thicker 
Bordeaux deposits lost only 10 percent, 
while the thinner deposits lost as much 
as 70 percent. The difference in weather- 
ing of these two materials is apparently 
related to their ability to take on water. 
A material whose small particles take on 
water is called a hydrophilic colloid, 
while one whose small particles do not 
take on water is known as a hydrophobic 
colloid. Hydrophilic colloids include such 
materials as clay, egg albumen, and jel- 
lies. When these materials dry down, for 
example, eggs on a dish, they are ex- 
tremely hard to remove merely by wash- 
ing. Laboratory tests showed that Bor- 
deaux mixture was a hydrophilic colloid. 
A good example of a hydrophobic colloid 
would be a mixture of sand and water. 
Such a mixture drying on the surface of 
your car would form a film which would 
be easy to remove. Merely hosing the 
car would remove the sand in large gobs. 
Laboratory tests showed the zineb prep- 
aration to be a hydrophobic colloid. This 
explained the differences in weathering 
between the two fungicides. 


How did the type of leaf influence the 
weathering of the two fungicides? Dried 
residues on bean leaves were found to be 
much more resistant to weathering than 
were the residues on celery leaves. This 
was caused by the many tiny hairs on 
the bean leaves being embedded in the 
flakes of dried fungicide. The action can 
be understood by anyone who has tried 
to remove chewing gum from a child’s 
hair. Gum on a smooth surface is much 
easier to remove. 


PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS 


How can this information be of use in 
protecting plants against disease? For 
one thing, it becomes obvious that the 
grower will gain very little by using 
Bordeaux mixtures much stronger than 
8-4-100. This is true, of course, only 
when the material is applied by conven- 
tional hydraulic sprayers, and the excess 
fluid runs to the ground. Spray equip- 
met which would help keep run-off to a 
minimum would be most effective in 
building up a protective residue on the 
plant. This is undoubtedly the reason 
for the success of the recent trials using 
low volume, concentrate sprayers. It is 
important, then, to use a minimum of 
spray fluid to cover the plants. Early in 
the season, when the plants are small, 
the spray machinery should be adjusted 
to use much less fluid than is used in 
mid-season. Spraying a small plant with 
one quart of spray may leave less pro- 
tective material on the leaves than 
spraying with one pint, even though the 
same strength of fungicide is used, 


The ability of a pesticide to be held by 
adsorption can be taken to mean that it 
will stick better to an unsprayed leaf 
than it will to a sprayed leaf, This is 
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FOUND—A 50 YEAR OLD CAN 
OF TOMATOES IN PERFECT CONDITION 


Stokely-Van Camp of Indianapolis re- 
cently received the kind of testimonial 
most business men dream about but sel- 
dom get. In fact, it was a testimonial 
to the canning process and so to the en- 
tire canning industry. It came in the 
form of a letter from Mrs. Elsie W. 
Luther of East Providence, Rhode 
Island. Mrs, Luther had found in her 
cellar a can of tomatoes put up by Van 
Camp’s fifty years ago—‘“as fine in 
flavor, color and odor as a fresh pack”. 
She was so pleased with her find and 
with the perfect condition of the toma- 
toes, that she immediately wrote Stokely- 
Van Camp at Indianapolis, saying: 


“T am writing you this letter thinking 
you might like to know that we have just 
opened a can of your tomatoes that has 
been in the cellar for fifty years. They 
had retained their nice red color and 
firmness and the odor and taste were 
perfect, though we did not eat them. I 
thought you would be pleased to know of 
the excellence of your product.” 


To say that Stokely officials were 
pleased, is to put it mildly. H. A. Heb- 
berd, Jr., Director of Advertising, wrote 
at once to Mrs. Luther, and L. J. Noon- 
an, Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
asked C. F. Ricketts, of the sales force, 
to call on Mrs. Luther. In her acknowl- 
edgment of the letter and of his visit, 
Mrs. Luther further verified the age of 
the can of tomatoes by recalling that her 
uncle, Sheldon P. Sprague, Sr., had 
owned a grocery store in East Provi- 


dence, but sold it on his retirement, two 
years before his death 48 years ago. The 
can of tomatoes had been on the cellar 
shelf all the intervening years. 


Mrs. Luther has given the can to 
Stokely-Van Camp. It is the present-day 
No. 3 size, though prior to 1906 when the 
first food law was enacted, it was called 
the 3 lb. can. The heavy coating of tin 
has preserved the Van Camp blue-and- 
red label in excellent condition. And 
Stokely-Van Camp has given Mrs. 
Luther a complimentary assortment of 
Stokely and Van Camp’s products that 
Mrs. Luther says will not be put to the 
fifty-year test. 


because a sprayed leaf has much of its 
adsorptive capacity already filled. Ad- 
sorption also offers an explanation to 
the phenomenon of redistribution. Redis- 
tribution is the movement of pesticide by 
rain from a sprayed leaf to an un- 
sprayed leaf. One would expect any ex- 
cess spray to be washed to the ground by 
the rain. In redistribution, adsorption 
could work in the following way. The 
rain-drop would pick off the top layers of 
a spray deposit as the drop rolls across 
the sprayed leaf. There is little tendency 
for the rain-drop to redeposit its load 
except when the drop crosses an un- 
sprayed, and, hence, an adsorbing sur- 
face. If the drop carrying the spray 
material falls onto a lower, unsprayed 
leaf, the material is redistributed to a 
fresh adsorbing area even though the 
drop eventually falls to the ground. 


Finally, the information this 
study can be used in the constant search 
for new and better fungicides. A hy- 
drophilic material which, in addition, 
was positively charged might succeed as 
a commercial fungicide even though it 
was only moderately successful for 
poisoning fungi in the laboratory, 
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David E. Price, M. D., Assistant Sur- 
geon General, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, is scheduled to discuss the contribu- 
tions of pesticides to health, during the 
21lst annual meeting of the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association, Sep- 
tember 8, 9, 10 at Spring Lake, New Jer- 
sey, Lea S. Hitchner, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association, announced July 
26. 

The program also calls for an address 
by Dr. Frank H. Jeter on the public re- 
lations aspects of the pesticide industry. 
Dr. Jester is information director for 
North Carolina State College School of 
Agriculture, Raleigh. One of the high- 
lights of the meeting will be a panel dis- 
cussion on the morning of September 9 
on the Miller Pesticide Residue Amend- 
ment to the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act. The panel for this discussion 
will include members of the Association 
staff and representatives of government 
agencies. Purpose of the panel is to 
acquaint members of the industry and 
others about the provisions of the new 
amendment as it relates to the use of 
pesticides in agriculture and the pro- 
cedures which will be necessary to fol- 
low in marketing pesticides. 
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MEETING SCHEDULE 


OCTOBER 10-18, 1954 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, Annual 
Convention, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


OCTOBER 21-23, 1954—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 23rd Annual Meeting, 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26-27, 1954 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 1-2, 1954 — I1OWA-NEB- 
RASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 53rd An- 
nual Meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1954—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, fall meeting Chicago 
(Hotel to be announced). 


NOVEMBER 4-5, 1954 — OZARK CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Co- 
lonial Hotel, Springfield, Missouri. 


NOVEMBER 7-9, 1954 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


NOVEMBER 17-18-19, 1954—INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Indiana. 


NOVEMBER 22-23, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 40th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

NOVEMBER 28-30, 1954 — ONTARIO 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 21st An- 
nual Meeting and Convention, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


DECEMBER 7, 1954 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 69th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, New York. 


DECEMBER 16-17, 1954—oHIO CAN- 
NERS’ ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 9-13, 1955—SUPER MARKET 
INSTITUTE, Midyear Meeting, Boca Raton 
Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 


JANUARY 27-28, 1955 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont. 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 1-3, 1955 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 10th Annual 
Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 14-15-16, 1955—cANA- 
DIAN FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION—An- 
nual Convention, Seigniory Club, Monte- 
bello, Quebec (forty miles southeast of 
Montreal, Quebec). 


FEBRUARY 18, 1955 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 19-23, 1955 -- NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annral Con- 
vention, Meeting with NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION and CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MARCH 28-29, 1955—-cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 5lst Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara. 


MAY 15-18, 1955 — UNITED STATES 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION — An- 
nual Convention and Exposition, Miami 
Beach, Florida. 


THE Aob/s ROTARY CONTINUOUS BLANCHER 


BIG, MONEY- 
SAVING 
FEATURES 


THE ROBINS LINE 
INCLUDES EQUIPMENT 
FOR PROCESSING 
Apples 
and apple products 
Asparagus ¢ Beets 
Corn « Dried Beans 
Lima Beans 
Marmalades 
Olives Onions 
Peaches « Peas 
Peppers Pickles 


Potatoes — 
white and sweet 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Robins gearless cylinder adds life to 
drum and makes replacement far less 
costly. 


End Castings, feed and discharge are 
machined inside to reduce wear and 
to make the entire unit last longer. 


Robins functional design makes this 
Rotary Continuous Blancher excep- 
tionally easy to clean! 
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See your Robins representative... 
or write for complete details of 
specifications, prices, delivery. 


Ak Rohbins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Pumpkin « Relishes 
Saverkraut « Shrimp 
Spinach « Strawberries 
String Beans « Tomatoes 


Wherever look... 


Youll see ROBINS! 
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Dr. James G. Horsfall, director of The 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, will give the main address at the 
Station’s annual Field Day, it has been 
ennounced. The Field Day will be held 
cn August 18, beginning at 10 A.M., at 
the Station’s Experiment Farm at Mt. 
Carmel. In keeping with this year’s 
Field Day theme, which emphasizes re- 
search on plant diseases, Dr. Horsfall 
has chosen as his topic, “The Rots and 
the Rusts, the Blasts and the Blights 
That Beset Us”. 


Annual meeting of the Mayonnaise 
end Salad Dressing Manufacturers’ As- 
seciation, Ine., will be held September 
20-22 at Hershey Hotel, Hershey, Pa., 
according to an announcement by Wil- 
liam A. Murray, H. W. Madison Com- 
pany,, Cleveland, Association president. 
Highlights of the meeting will be a re- 
port of the Public Relations Committee 
headed by Paul T. Frisch of McCormick 
& Company, Inec., Baltimore, and Ken 
Hamel of Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, on the recent publicity pro- 
motion of National Mayonnaise and 
Salad Dressing Week. E. A. Mitchell of 
Hesmer, Inc., Evansville, Indiana, pro- 
gram chairman, announces that there 
will be panel discussions on such sub- 
jects as taxes, executive and sales train- 
ing. A social session is being arranged 
for the wives. 


Rumors that the Rogers Canning Com- 
pany of Milton-Freewater, Oregon, plans 
to discontinue operation and offer its 
facilities for sale have no foundation in 
fact, Mr. Harold Barnett, Vice-President 
of the firm has announced. These ru- 
mors have arisen as the result of the 
death of Vice-President B. A. Davis last 
February and of President L. L. Rogers 
in early July. The busy processing season 
hes precluded reorganization up to the 
present time, Mr. Barnett said. As soon 
as available time will permit, reorgani- 
zation of the Board of Directors will be 
effected and new officers selected. Pro- 
duction and sales policies of the company 
will be continued without interruption. 


The Rosenfield Packing Corp., Ala- 
meda, California, has raised its dividend 
on common stock from 15 cents quarterly 
to 25 cents, the result of improved earn- 
ings. 


A new type of school—land judging-— 
is scheduled for New York State Canners 
and Freezers Association Fieldman on 
Avgvust 10. Dr. Hugh Wilson of Geneva 
will first show the fieldmen slides of dif- 
ferent soil types. They will then proceed 
to a farm near the Geneva Experiment 
Station where they will study soil char- 
acteristics and soil conditions at first 
hand. Interest in the subject first de- 
veloped at the Fieldmen’s Conference 
in the Spring when Dr. Wilson gave a 
talk on the subject. Fieldmen will spend 
the afternoon with Professor Sayre who 
will show them experimental fields dem- 
onstrating breeding work on peas, beans, 
corn, tomatoes, squash and cabbage, lots 
under irrigation and experimental dem- 
onstrations in weed control. 


The New York State Canners and 
Freezers Association has issued a call to 
members to send in reports on home 
made agricultural equipment in use 
which does a particular job better than 
conventional equipment now on the mar- 
ket. The vegetable advisory committee 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
is sponsoring this sutdy of “grass roots” 
engineering in an effort to improve 
equipment available and make use of the 
native ingenuity of the average farmer. 
A month or two ago the Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association asked canner members 
for cooperation in this endeavor. Mort 
Adams in New York and Russ Winters 
in Wisconsin are on the U.S.D.A. Com- 
mittee. 


When the flood waters of the Rio 
Grande roared down on Laredo and into 
Mexico recently, they left a path of 
death, destruction — and homeless refu- 
gees. Continental Can Company was 
among the many local and national 
sourez:s that came to the aid of these 
disaster victims. Trucks were assembled 
at Continental’s Houston plant and 
loaded with several thousand 2-gallon 
and 5-gallon screw top and open top 
eans for carrying and storing water and 
for cooking. In addition, 250,000 Conti- 
nental hot drink cups and paper plates 
were obtained from the Pollock Paper 
Corporation, the company’s Houston 
broker, for truck shipment, These emer- 
gency supplies were expressed to the 
American Red Cross Disaster Headquar- 
ters in Laredo, where they were used to 
feed the hardest hit flood victims on the 
Mexican side of the border. 
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Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention 
oni exhibition of the National Food Dis- 
tributors Association will be held in Chi- 
c°go’s Sherman Hotel August 16 to 19, 
19°4 according to Emmet J. Martin, Ex- 
ceutive Vice-President. In addition to 
formal addresses by leaders in business 
ond government, the wagon jobbers will 
participate in business panel discussions 
on, 1. institiutional food selling, and 
2. merchandising frozen foods (with spe- 
cial emphasis on prepared or oven-ready 
frozen foods). 


Elwood W. Wright, president and 
grandson of the founder of the pioneer 
California food firm of Wellman Peck & 
Co., San Francisco, California, has an- 
nounced a program of expansion to pro- 
vide a wider service for the retail food 
industry. Ray L. Buchanan, formerly 
executive vice-president of Lucky Stores, 
Inc., has been appointed general sales 
manager and Forest J. T. May, former 
president of Lucky Stores has been re- 
tained as merchandise consultant. 


USDA BUYS GREEN SNAP BEANS 
AND PEAS FOR SCHOOL 
LUNCHES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced July 30 that offers of 235,051 
cases of canned green snap beans and 
315,826 cases of canned green peas have 
been accepted for delivery from August 
16 through September 20, 1954, for dis- 
tribution to schools in the National 
School Lunch Program. 


Purchases of canned green snap beans 
consisted of 196,145 cases of No. 10’s at 
prices ranging from $6.30 to $7.30 per 
dozen; 38,310 cases of 303’s at prices 
ranging from $1.10 to $1.17% per dozen; 
and 596 cases of No. 2’s at $1.12% per 
dozen. Purchases of canned green peas 
consisted of 107,962 cases of No. 10’s at 
prices ranging from $6.22 to $7.25 per 
dozen; and 207,864 cases of No. 303’s at 
prices ranging from $1.07 to $1.09% 
per dozen. 


Transportation costs were given con- 
sideration in making the acceptances. 
All of the above prices are exclusive of 
cash discounts. 


The purchases are the result of offers 
received in response to the Department’s 
announcement of July 12, 1954. 
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CANNERS BACK BILOXI’S GALA 
SHRIMP EVENT 


Biloxi, Mississippi, one of the nation’s 
leading shrimp fishing and canning cen- 
ters, celebrated its 10th Annual Shrimp 
Festival, July 30 to August 1. 

The event this year was sponsored by 
the Slavonian Benevolent Association, 
actively backed by the area’s 17 shrimp 
canneries, as well as fishing and allied 
interests. 

The festivities featured the blessing of 
the shrimp fleet, an ancient ceremony 
performed in Biloxi for generations. 

Other activities included the corona- 
tion of a “Queen of the Shrimp Fleet,” 
a shrimp trawler race, a marine review 
of more than 500 shrimp boats, a street 
parade of gaily decorated floats and a 


free community shrimp feast. 


The shrimp for Biloxi’s large canning 
and freezing industry are caught in the 
Gulf of Mexico by a fleet of more than 
900 fishing vessels. As the country’s 
largest individual shrimp canning com- 
munity Biloxi employs more than 5,000 
people in the shrimp industry. The 
shrimp industry there began almost 75 
years ago. 


It is estimated that of the area’s an- 
nual shrimp catch approximately two- 
thirds is canned for shipment to nation- 
wide markets, reports M. V. Lyons, 
American Can Company’s sales manager 
of the Gulf district sales office. This 
pack represents 20 to 25 percent of all 
shrimp canned in the U. S. and the per- 
centage of oysters packed is even larger. 
Last year Biloxi area canneries packed 
about 205,000 cases of shrimp valued at 
more than $4,000,000. 


The “blessing” ritual, central feature 
of the Festival, is an old-world custom 
and was brought to Biloxi when mi- 
grants from Brittany, Normandy and 
Adriatic seacoasts settled in the South- 
ern port in 1699. 


V.A. WANTS FRUIT COCKTAIL 


The Veterans Administration has 
issued invitations to bid on 17,750 cases 
of choice No. 10 fruit cocktail in heavy 
sirup, to be delivered in lots of 1,750, 
2,000 and 2,500 cases at Summerville, 
New Jersey; Wilmington, California and 
Hines, Illinois, September, October, and 
December. In the event acceptable bids 
are not received on No. 10’s, bids on 
2%’s and 2’s will be considered for the 
balance of the offer. Bids will be opened 
at the Veterans Administration Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. at 11 A. M., 
August 17. 


C. F. Elmore, 59, former sales man- 
ager of the Beverage Division of the 
Brockway Glass Company, died at his 
home near Brockway, Pa., on July 17. 
He had been in ill health for several 
years. 
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REGISTERED .TRADE-MARK 


(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


Qualty ee 


CANNING MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 


WASHERS 


CLEANERS e GRADERS a 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 
for 
PEAS ° LIMA BEANS * TOMATOES 
BEETS e STRING BEANS e CHERRIES 


and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


Institutional Wholesalers to 
Step Up Service 


Announcement of an extended pro- 
gram of service to restaurant, hotel, 
hospital and other institutional food 
operators and the appointment of James 
V. Malone as public relations consultant 
followed the summer meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Institutional 
Wholesale Grocers Association at 
Chicago. 


“The phenomenal growth of the food 
service industry during the past two 
decades,” said Malone, “and the con- 
stantly increasing dependence of the 
public upon institutions for quality food 
skillfully prepared and _ served have 
created a whole new network of prob- 
lems for food service operators. 


“With more than 112 million meals 
being consumed every day by people 
away from home, food service operators 
demand, and have a right to expect, 
specialized services in food selection, 
packing, testing, distribution, merchan- 
dising, menu planning and recipe crea- 
tion. Members of the NIWGA have been 
attempting to do their part in filling this 
demand through the maintenance of 
staffs of food technicians who know how, 
when, and where to buy and pack the 
products used by food service operators, 
how to warehouse and distribute those 
products, how to test foods for quality, 
easy preparation, and patron satisfac- 
tion.” 

COOPERATION WITH PROCESSORS 


Present plans of the association call 
for even closer cooperation with food 


producers and processors in studying 
the expanding needs of the food service 
industry and in the development of even 
better ways of meeting them. The 
NIWGA will help guide food packers 
and ecanners in directing constructive 
merchandising, advertising and in sup- 
plying food preparation information to 
the mass feeding market and cooperate 
with all agencies in the industry. 

James E. Stinson, vice-president of 
H. F. Behrhorst & Sons, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
is president of the Association. 

Other members of the executive com- 
mittee include Sherman Sexton, presi- 
dent of John Sexton & Co., Chicago; Leo 
Goldstein, Vice-president, R. C. Williams 
& Co., New York; Robert W. Lannan, 
vice-president, The Aslesen Co., Minne- 
apolis, and Charles R. Brown, vice-presi- 
dent, B. R. Railton Co., Chicago. 


The Cooperative Food Distributors of 
America, representing the retailer-owned 
and wholesale cooperative food industry, 
will hold a two-day workshop for mem- 
ber warehouse executives on Warehouse 
Financing and Buying Procedures, on 
August 13 and 14 at the Shirley Savoy 
in Denver, Colorado. The workshop is 
one of a series of managers and super- 
visory executives being conducted under 
the direction of Mr. Joseph G. Foy, Man- 
ager of Grand Rapids Wholesale Grocery 
Company, and a member of the Board of 
C.F.D.A. 


CENTRAL DIVISION N.R.O.G. 
CHANGES NAME 


Members of Central Division National 
Retailer-Owned Grocers at their annual 
meeting held in Chicago, voted unani- 
mously to change the name of the organ- 
ization to Central Retailer-Owned Gro- 
cers. Inc. The Company will continue to 
maintain its executive offices at 308 West 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 

The organization is composed of forty- 


one warehouse distributing units located 
throughout the Midwest area which sup- 


ply 8700 independent retail grocers 
throughout the area. During the current 
year the members sold over one billion, 
two hundred million dollars ($1,200,- 
000,000.00) worth of groceries according 
to Secretary-Treasurer H. W. Garbers. 
In addition to Mr. Garbers, the following 
officers and directors were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mike Robinowitz, Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Vice-President, Charles McBeath, Ama- 
rillo, Texas. 

Directors—J. C. Conreux, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Jack Maziar, Atlanta, Georgia; 
George Berke, Chattanooga, Tennessee; 
George Lindrup, Muskegon, Michigan; 
W. A. Cassin, Chicago, Illinois; J. D. 
Simril, Dallas, Texas. 


The Merchandising and Advertising 
Department reported to the members 
that the sale of “Shurfine” products in- 
creased tremendously as a result of the 
“Shurfine Springtime in Paris” promo- 
tion and the membership, by unanimous 
vote, directed the Merchandising and Ad- 
vertising Department to stage another 
terrific selling event in October, known 
as the “Shurfine Carnival of 1954”. 


institution trade. 
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NEW SNAP-ON polyethylene plastic cover designed to 
re-close and protect opened No. 10 tins for restaurant and 
The plastic re-closures prevent food 
waste, contamination, mold and odor transfer, and pre- 
serve flavor and quality in opened food tins. Lids do not 
retain odors or react to food chemicals. They may be 
washed and re-used. Are furnished in any color, imprinted 
to match any line of merchandise. Contact: Eldon Manu- 
facturing Co., 1010 E. 62nd St., Los Angeles. 
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Rain at Last Gives Promise of Some Relief 


RAIN—As we sit here in the office in 
Baltimore this Thursday noon, August 
5, a steady quiet rain is falling and it 
has been doing that since early morn- 
ing. It’s doing the same thing on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, in Central 
and Western Maryland, and reports have 
it, the condition is general throughout 
the Eastern States. On Monday night, 
August 2, Central and Western Mary- 
land and parts of Pennsylvania and New 
York had a very nice rain. The Eastern 
Shore of Maryland and New Jersey drew 
a blank on that one. Most of Wisconsin 


had a good rain on Friday night, July » 


30 and another good soaking Monday, 
August 2. Showers have also brought 
some relief in Illinois. This morning’s 
weather report indicates precipitation 
yesterday in Ohio, Indiana, Southern and 
Central Wisconsin. 


If we know the buying fraternity, and 
we think we do, they are, with some 
exceptions, apt to take this report as 
indicating bumper crops. If they do they 
will be entirely mistaken. Many crops, 
especially here in the East have suffered 
irreparable damage. For instance, 20 
to 25 percent of the planted acreage of 
corn in the Tri-State area has been esti- 
mated as damaged beyond recovery. The 
figure on tomatoes goes all the way up 
to 50 percent. Rain will help this crop 
most. It will also help late beans in the 
East, but not too much in the Tri-State 
area. The pea packs are of course his- 
tory in all areas, except that the figures 
are not yet in. A month ago (July 5) 
this column guessed 30 million cases. 
It looks more like 29 million now. 


An August 3 report from Indiana 
states that tomatoes look very good on 
the whole in that state with most plants 
1 to 2 weeks late. Yield in the area 
North of Nobelsville, according to that 
report, should be very high. South of 
Columbus the plants have suffered great- 
est damage. Corn in that state has been 
badly damaged in the Central and South- 
ern part, in some places as much as 50 
percent. The Northwestern section of 
Indiana looks good and has had sufficient 
rain. Acreage especially of tomatoes has 
been cut drastically of course. 


Although Wisconsin had serious 
trouble with too much early rain, that 
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state looks like the garden spot this year. 
Even so, the pea pack there will be cut 
and some corn has been damaged beyond 
repair by standing water. Beans which 
ironically needed water these past few 
weeks should be helped no end by the 
recent rains. 


STOCKS AND SUPPLIES—Over the 
weekend the Bureau of Census issued a 
report covering distributor stocks as of 
July 1. From this report and from NCA 
and the Canners League of California 
reports, we have made up the following 
table which should prove interesting. The 
season on corn, citrus and apples has not 
yet been completed, thus they are not in- 
cluded. Distributor stocks for products 
not listed, July 1, 1953 and 1954 respec- 
tively in thousands of actual cases are: 

Corn 4,293 - 4,082; Catsup 1,705 - 1,541; 
Asparagus 756-907; Lima Beans 622 - 
583; Applesauce 874-1,128; Pineapple 
1,874 - 1,868; Canned Orange Juice 1,293 
- 1,709; Grapefruit Juice 902 - 1,249; 
Blended 518 - 605; Pineapple Juice 1,148 
- 1,097. 


TOTAL CANNER DISTRIBUTOR 
CARRYIN* AND MOVEMENT TO 
RETAILER (1953-1954) 


Beans (Green & Wax) 
1953 - 1954 1954 - 1955 
Canners Carryin .............. 332 2,269 
Distributor Carryin . 2,558 
Total Carryin 
Total Supply .. 
Ship to Ret. .. 


BEETS 

Canners Carryin. .............. 1,147 2,204 

Distributor Carryin. ........ 1,128 1,128 
Total Supply ... 11,412 ? 
Ship to Ret. 8,080 ” 

CARROTS 

Canners Carryin .............. 528 1,010 

Distributor Carryin . 450 411 
Total Carryin .. 978 1,420 
2,629 
Total Supply .. «. 8,607 ? 

PEAS 

Canners Carryin 3,420 4,243 

Distributor Carryin ....... 3,943 3,610 
Total Carryin ......... 7,363 7,853 
. $1,866 ? 
Total Supply ... 988,729 ? 


19538 - 1954 1954 - 1955 
TOMATOES 
Canners Carryin .............. 1,959 1,214 
Distributor Carryin ........ 3,238 2,810 
Total Carryin 8,197 7.024 


20,841 


Total Supply 29,088 
Tomato Juice** 
Canners Carryin ............... 6.233 10,113 
Distributor Carryin ........ 2,468 2,449 
.Total Carryin 8,701 12,562 


Total Supply . 41,434 
Cuerriges, R. P. 

Canners Carryin .............. 113 167 
Distributor Carryin ........ 332 390 
Total Carryin. ................ 145 
2,829 
Total Supply $3,274 ? 


CHERRIES, SWEET 
Canners Carryin. .............. 263 218 


Distributor Carryin 240 285 
Total Carryin 03 503 
Total Supply 1,562 3 
1,059 


APRICOTS 
Canners Carryin .............. 666 1,033 


Distributor Carryin . 569 611 
Total Carryin 1,235 1,644 
1,759 
Total Supply .. 1,994 : 

PEACHES 

Canners Carryin .............. 3,152 3,399 

Distributor Carryin  ........ 2,620 2,600 
Total Carryit 5,772 5,999 
Total Supply 26,872 ? 
Ship to Ret. 20,873 

PEARS 

Canners Carrvin 1,523 880 

Distributor Carryin . 94 976 
Total Carryin. ................ 2.487 1,856 
5,808 ? 
Total Supply ... al 8,395 ° 


Fruir CockTAIL** 
Canners Carryin .............. 2,583 2,220 


Distributor Carryin ....... 1,171 1,300 
Total Carryitt 3,754 3,520 
Total Supply 12,964 ? 
9,444 ? 


*Stoeks as of June or July 1, 1953 and 1954 re-- 


spectively—July 1 for Beans, Beets, Carrots, To- 
matces, Tomato Juice and R.S.P. Cherries. June 1 
for Peas, Apricots, Sweet Cherries, Peaches, 
Pears and Cocktail. 

**Cocktail includes fruits for salad and mixed 
fruits; tomato juice, other vegetable juice com- 
binations containing at least 70 percent tomato 
juice. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION—The 
table appearing herewith showing the 
per capita consumption of vegetables in 
canned, fresh, and frozen form, on a 
“fresh equivalent” basis is worthy of 
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study by every reader. Up till now, the 
per capita consumption of canned vege- 
tables has generally been shown on a 
“canned net weight” basis so the reader 
will find this table quite different. It is, 
of course, the only way to show a true 
comparison of the total amount of raw 
material used in canned frozen and fresh 
form. 


WISCONSIN BEANS 
A well known Wisconsin Canner is- 
sued tentative opening prices this week 
on a line of Green and Wax Beans 
termed “Blue Lake Type”. Prices are to 
August 15 to apply on S.A.P. Contracts. 
Floor stocks on these are protected 
against formal opening prices. 
Fey. Whole Gr. & Wax 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Changing Weather Interests Buyers, Watch- 
ing Pric2-Supply Picture—Tomatoes Under 
Pressure As Season Begins — Buying New 
Pack Beans — Good Movement Of Peas — 
Fair Volume Of SAP Corn Business—Tuna 
Price Cut—Sardines Hold Advance—Book- 
ing New Pack Salmon—Some Opening 
Prices On West Coast Fruits. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 6, 1954 


THE SITUATION — The changing 
weather picture in major canning areas 
has become a matter of absorbing in- 


INOS $ terest to canned foods buyers, as seasonal 
295 canning operations hit their stride. 
9.95 Meanwhile, distributors are digesting 
ge 0. os 12.50 canner reports on pack progress and 
ee Std. 1 No. 303 . 2.55 crop damage where the latter is a factor, 
X. 1 NO. SOB 2.95 as well as prompt shipment prices for 
new packs. In general, there has been a 
11:00 tendency on the part of many buyers to 
& W remain on the sidelines until the supply- 
1.85 Price picture shapes up more sharply. 
SV., oO. 10.50 Meanwhile, tuna prices have eased fur- 
179 ‘ther; reflecting mainly a stiffening in the 
9.50 competitive situation among major can- 
5 sv., No. 303 — 
No. 10 8.50 THE OUTLOOK—Buyers have grown 
Std, ev, NO; SOB 1.70 rather weary of the conflicting predic- 
4 sv. 1.55 tions of the economists regarding the 
No. 10 8.50 outlook for business over the remainder 
5 sv. 1.45 of 1954, and most of them are deciding 
No. 10 8.00 to adhere to a rather rigidly controlled 
1.35 inventory policy, which means limited 
No. 10 7.50 replacement buying, but more frequent 
Short cuts, Ex. Std., No. 308 ...... 1.45 purchases to keep the distribution pipe- 
Std., No. 303 me lines reasonably well filled. 
PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 
Commodity 1948 1949 1950 1952 1953 
Asparagus 
9 9 9 8 9 8 
93 86 93 .87 1.02 
30 24 24 26 30 32 
Lima Beans 
6 5 5 4 4 4 
51 51 81 69 .65 65 
—— pueanlacensumanns .87 1.09 1.11 1.20 1.56 1.60 
Snap Beans 
4.7 4.6 4.4 4.4 3.9 
a eee 2.06 2.13 2.46 2.33 2.48 2.54 
38 35 44 56 66 71 
1.46 2.52 2.40 2. 04 2.51 2 02 
Corn 
8.6 7.5 8.0 7.8 8.0 8.1 
Sl RS 12.42 12.19 13.02 12.19 12.09 12.92 
1.06 1.03 99 1.37 1.79 2.08 
3.27 3.21 3.20 3.00 3.46 3.77 
Peas 
eS em 9.64 8.84 9.04 8.87 8.52 8.22 
2.67 2.08 2.39 2.81 3.20 3. 
Spinach 
1.7 1.6 1.5 1.3 1.0 1.0 
90 99 82 1.06 92 90 
56 51 67 -89 89 91 
Tomatoes 
14.9 14.0 13.4 13.8 13.7 13.3 
32.10 33.64 37.09 40.42 38.17 39.74 
Source: U.S.D.A. “‘The Vegetable Situation”. 
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TOMATOES—As is usually the case 
at the start of packing operations, the 
market is rather unsettled and subject to 
pressure where individual canners run 
into a sudden bulge in raw supply which 
they are able to pick up at concessions. 
Hence, offerings of standards out of the 
Tri-States were reported this week at 
87% to 90 cents for 1s, $1.12% to $1.15 
for 303s, and $5.90 to $6.00 for 10s, all 
f.o.b. There has been little buyer 
covering at these levels as many dis- 
tributors are of the belief that current 
canner costs warrant a higher market, 
and feel that prices will work to more 
remunerative levels for the _ packers. 
Midwest canners go into the new packing 
season this month with only limited car- 
ryover holdings, and are expected to 
show stronger price ideas than their col- 
leagues in the East. This, many oper- 
ators believe, may serve as a shot in the 
arm for canned tomatoes in general. 


BEANS—tThere has been some buying 
of new pack green beans for prompt 
shipment, and the market in the Tri- 
States is showing a steady tone at a 
minimum of $1.05 for standard 303s, 
with extra standards ranging $1.20 to 
$1.25, and fancy holding at $1.35-$1.40. 
On fancy French style, 303s command a 
minimum of $1.50. 


PEAS—There is a continued good 
movement of peas from the Tri-States, 
and some canners are already well sold 
out on extra standards. Reports from 
the Midwest noting poor pack returns 
have stimulated interest in the Eastern 
market. Fancy one and two sieve 303s in 
particular are short, it is reported, and 
some canners are endeavoring to buy 
these sieves in the open market to help 
them improve their delivery ratios to 
regular customers. Fancy 1 sieve are 
generally commanding $2.60, with 2 
sieve around $2.15, f.o.b. canneries. 


CORN—There has been a fair volume 
of s.a.p. business booked on corn in the 
East, and the relative lateness of the 
pack this year is tending to stimulate in- 
terest in covering. Prices have not yet 
been announced. 


TUNA — With canners of known 
brands vieing for competitive position, 
the market for whitemeat halves was 
again cut by $1 per case this week, 
bringing the market down to $16.44 per 
case, delivered New York. Quarters were 
reduced 50 cents per case, bringing the 
market to $10.05, ex warehouse New 
York. 


SARDINES—With the run of fish con- 
tinuing light, the market for Maine sar- 
dines is being maintained at the recently- 
advanced level of $6.50 per case for 
quarter keyless oils, f.o.b. A fair de- 
mand is reported. 


SALMON—Some booking of new pack 
Alaska salmon is being done on the basis 
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of $27 per case for red sockeye talls, 
$19 for pink talls, and $15 for chum 
talls, guaranteed against formal 1954 
opening and against general market de- 
cline for a period of sixty days after 
arrival on unsold floor stocks. Canners 
are looking for a tight market on pinks 
this year. With salmon decontrolled in 
England, it is expected that Britain will 
get the bulk of the surplus Canadian 
pack. Considerable quantities of Cana- 
dian salmon, it will be recalled, came to 
the U.S. market during the past season. 


CITRUS—Florida canners are limiting 
their open market offerings of juices to 
grapefruit and tangerine juice, the 
former holding at 80 cents and the latter 
$1.00, both for 2s, f.o.b. Fancy grape- 
fruit sections are held at $1.70 for 2s and 
$1.50 for 303s, with choice at $1.60 and 
$1.30, respectively. Citrus salad is quoted 
at $2.15 for fancy 303s and $2.00 for 
choice. A moderate demand is reported. 


RSP CHERRIES—The market seems 
to be shaping up for an advance, and a 
little buying has been reported on the 
basis of $2.35 for 303s, $2.65 for 2s, and 
$13.50 for 10s. However, distributors 
are not inclined to build up inventories to 
any extent, and will follow the market 
up, if necessary, for their later-season 


needs. There has been an intensification 
of the swing away from 2s in favor of 
303s this season, with the ratio running 
as high as 4 to 1 in many instances, it is 
reported. 


BLUEBERRIES — The pack of blue- 
berries in New Jersey is nearing an end, 
and with canners regulating packs close 
to demand, little carryover is in prospect. 
The market remains steady at $2.65 for 
300s fancy, with 10s ranging $16.75 for 
fancy water pack all the way up to $18 
for fancy syrup pack, all f.o.b. canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Some can- 
ners continue to press sales of new pack 
peaches at concessions if buyers will 
take immediate shipment. This appar- 
ently reflects efforts on the part of these 
canners to bolster their cash position. 
“Name brand” canners are not meeting 
this price competition, however, but 
some of the other independents have 
been affected. Leading brand packers 
quote choice cling 2%s at $2.65, against 
a price of $2.50 in the “competitive” 
market. Opening prices on fruit cock- 
tail were named by a leading canner this 
week on the basis of $3.52% for 2's. 
On fruits-for-salad, 2%s glass pack 
opened at $4.95 per dozen. Opening 
prices on Northwest Elberta peaches 
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also came through during the week, with 
24s halves in extra heavy syrup listing 
at $3.50 for a nationally advertised 
brand, with 303s opened at $2.35, f.o.b. 
Northwestern cannery point. A number 
of canners also opened on dietetic pack 
fruits the week, at prices substantially 
in line with last year’s openings. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Increased Business Activity With Unfavor- 

able Weather Reports—Buyers Search In 

Vain For Fancy Corn—Sweet Pea Pack Off 

— Awaiting New Pack Tomatoes — Some 

Canners Withdrawn On Beans—Beets Firm- 

ing Up—Good Interest In Fruits—Taking 
Salmon As Needed. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., August 6, 1954 


THE SITUATION—There was a mod- 
erate increase in business activity here 
this week as Chicago buyers are start- 
ing to come out of their shell. Increased 
offerings of new pack canned foods which 
are needed and continued unfavorable 
crop and pack reports are having some 


Food lovers say “m-m-m-m" 


when they see and taste 


Capacities up to 
7,000 Ibs. per hour 
on 1/8” cubes— 
up to 14,000 Ibs. 
per hour on 1/4” 


PICKLE RELISH 


CUT WITH THE URSCHEL MODEL “R” DICER 


Here's why: 


more appetizing! 


It produces crisp, uniform pieces that are 


It eliminates loss of pickle liquid due to product 

crushing—all the juice is locked in! 
Dices relish sizes from 1/16” x 1/8” x 1/8” 
to 1/8” x 1/4” x 1/4”. Also other sizes up to 
1/4" x 1/2” x 1/2” for special products. 


Unit needs less than 9 sq. ft. of floor space. 


Get the full, profitable story, write today to: 


cubes. 
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effect. Actually, reports from the can- 
ning and growing fronts so far have 
been almost all anything but good and 
the trade are beginning to realize they 
may not have things their way this 
season. The Wisconsin sweet pea pack is 
fast drawing to a close and with all the 
weather trouble and abandoned acreage 
there is little doubt the pack will be 
down from last year. Some of the ex- 
perts are predicting a pack that will be 
20 percent smaller than the last one. 
Corn still looks good in Wisconsin but 
other areas in the Midwest have been 
hurt and hot, dry weather is expected to 
cut the yield of beans. Final figures are 
not available as yet on the pack of RSP 
cherries but it is quite obvious supplies 
will be much smaller from this part of 
the country. It looks like one of those 
years when the buyer will be looking for 
merchandise rather than a bargain. 


CORN—Chicago buyers are surprised 
to learn they no longer can buy fancy 
corn in any direction as a good many 
local canners have nothing left to sell. 
Prices are firmer and fancy 303s are now 
held at $1.40 on a take it or leave it 
basis. The new pack in Wisconsin and 
Illinois is just around the corner al- 
though prices on the new pack are still 
searee. One Wisconsin factor has named 
prices however, listing fancy cream style 
at $.97% for 8 oz., $1.40 for 308s and 
$8.50 for tens with whole kernel at 
$1.00, $1.45 and $8.25. 


PEAS—A sweet pea pack which looked 
good just a few weeks ago in Wisconsin 
fell down badly as the pack progressed 
and it looks now like a pack of 70 to 75 
percent of last year. One Wisconsin can- 
ner has named prices on sweets at $1.40 
for 8 oz. fancy 2 sieve with 303s at 
$2.15 and tens at $11.75. Fancy threes 
are offered at $1.07!2, $1.65 and $9.25 
while fancy ungraded are listed at $1.00, 
$1.55 and $8.25. Extra standard fives are 
offered by the same canner at $.80, $1.25 
and $7.25. He also lists new pack fancy 
peas and carrots at $1.05, $1.60 and 
$9.25. It appears there won’t be too 
many peas this year. 


TOMATOES — The trade here are 
ready to buy new pack standard toma- 
toes in 303s just as soon as they are 
available which should be shortly after 
the 15th of this month. Spot stocks are 
completely cleaned up with only a few 2s 
at $1.35. Chicago buyers are trying to 
find additional supplies of extra stand- 
ard catsup and finding absolutely noth- 
ing. The price on fancy tomato juice is 
on the way up as unsold stocks are 
growing slimmer and those canners with 
goods to sell are now firm at $2.10 and 
up for 46 oz. 


BEANS — Some New York canners 
have withdrawn from the market on new 
pack beans which had been selling read- 
ily in this market. Hot, dry weather has 
cut yields and production is not expected 
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to come up to what had been expected. 
Most Wisconsin canners have held back 
on new prices but one source has offered 
new beans when ready at $1.85 for fancy 
three sieve cuts in 303s with tens at 
$10.50 and fancy fours at $1.70 and $9.50. 
Extra standards are listed at $1.45 and 
$8.25 for five sieve with standards at 
$1.85 and $7.50. The Wisconsin pack 
should get under way by the middle of 
the month. 


BEETS—The market on beets which 
has been sloppy for a long time is finally 
beginning to firm up. One Wisconsin 
factor advanced prices recently to $1.15 
on fancy sliced in 308s and $5.75 for 
tens. Cut were pushed up to $.90 and 
$4.75 while diced and shoestring went to 
$.95 and $5.00. The new pack of local 
beets which gets under way very shortly 
is expected to open at prices slightly 
higher than those quoted above. 


RSP CHERRIES — Buying from the 
new pack has been on the light side inso- 
far as Chicago buyers are concerned as 
they don’t like current prices. However, 
one important factor has withdrawn 
from the market already on water pack 
which may be a straw in the wind. New 
pack syrup cherries met with a ready 
response and prices up sharply from last 
year. At present, fancy RSP cherries in 
60 degree syrup are selling at $2.87'% 
for 308s, $3.25 for 2s and $16.50 for tens. 
Because of an anticipated smaller pack 
the trade have bought without hesita- 
tion with instructions to roll the goods 
as soon as ready. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL — California can- 
ners are now getting under way on the 
new pack of cocktail and Chicago buyers 
are badly in need of additional supplies, 
particularly tens. Prices are generally 
quoted at $2.20 for fancy 303s, $3.45 for 
2%s and $12.80 for tens with choice 
at $2.15, $3.35 and $12.25. Some can- 
ners have seen fit to offer slight dis- 
counts for immediate shipment but 
should have no trouble getting such 
orders from Chicago buyers. 


OTHER FRUITS — New pack sweet 
cherries from the Coast have sold well 
here and shipments are now rolling into 
Chicago in volume. The trade are look- 
ing for Bartlett pears and finding noth- 
ing as most canners are well sold. A 
good pack of Cling peaches will be off- 
set somewhat by smaller packs of sweet 
cherries and apricots. A larger pack of 
pears in California coupled with a 
smaller pack in the Northwest and a 
much smaller carryover should all total 
up to about the same amount of pears as 
was consumed last year. 


SALMON—The last report of the Fish 
and Wild Life Service showed a healthy 
progress in the Alaska pack of salmon 
with only Reds down from last year. 
However, the pack on Puget Sound has 
been so insignificant to date that no fig- 
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ures are as yet available. Buyers are in 
no mood to speculate and are buying 
only as needed at current prices. Most 
factors are now offering reds at $27.00 
for talls and $17.00 for halves with pinks 
at $19.00 and $12.00 and chums at $15.00 
and $9.00. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Flood of Opening Prices—Many Withdraw- 
als As Short Apricot Pack Ends—Pear Crop 
Promising — Applesauce Pack Underway — 
Unexpected Export Business In Asparagus— 
Concessions In Tuna And Salmon. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 5, 1954 


THE SITUATION—There has been 
quite a flood of opening prices on new 
pack California fruits during the past 
ten days on the part of canners of both 
advertised and unadvertised lines, with a 
good volume of early business reported. 
Prices on most lines are closely in step 
with those that have been prevailing on 
spot offerings in recent weeks, and early 
business is considered quite satisfactory. 
The talk of the trade here continues to 
center on the manner in which the early 
packs of both fruits and vegetables have 
moved, with special emphasis on cher- 
ries, apricots, spinach and asparagus. 
These early sales have been larger than 
in recent years, in most instances, and, 
in general, prices have firmed under the 
pressure of heavy buying. Shipments are 
also keeping well ahead of those of a 
year ago. The canning of both freestone 
and cling peaches is now under way, that 
of pears is just starting and the same is 
true of tomatoes. Canned fish is scarcely 
as active as fruit and vegetable lines, 
with prices being shaded somewhat on 
tuna and not a great deal of activity yet 
on salmon. 


APRICOTS—The canning of apricots 
came to an end well before the passing 
of July and early reports are of even a 
smaller pack than the light crop might 
suggest. Some operators estimate that 
the pack will be about one-fourth 
smaller than had been expected at the 
opening of the season, or somewhere 
around 3,000,000 cases. Early sales have 
been such that some canners have with- 
drawn almost all items in the list. Dis- 
tributors are finding much difficulty in 
locating stocks of solid pack pie apricots, 
some canners having about abandoned 
this item as an unprofitable one. In gen- 
eral, opening lists have closely followed 
this pattern: No. 2'%s, fancy halves, 
$3.50; choice halves, $3.10, and standard 
halves, $2.7212; No. 10s, fancy halves, 
$12.00, choice halves, $11.00 and stand- 
ard halves, $9.85, with solid pack pie, 
$11.00-$11.25. 
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PEARS — The Bartlett pear crop is 
very promisiing from both the stand- 
point of quality and of tonnage. Some 
prices have made an appearance on this 
basis: Fancy, 8-oz., $1.35; No. 303, $2.85; 
No. 2%, $3.85 and No. 10, $13.90. Choice, 
$1.30; No. 308, $2.20; No. 24%, $3.35, and 
No. 10, $12.65. 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail prices are 
commencing to make an appearance, and 
are lower than the spot lists that have 
been prevailing in recent weeks. One 
prominent canner has come out with a 
list that is considered quite representa- 
tive, as follows: Buffet, fancy, $1.25; No. 
1, $2.17%; No. 2, $2.57%; No. 2%, 
$3.40, and No. 10, $12.35. Some sales of 
No. 10 fancy were reported a few weeks 
ago at $14.00. 


PEACHES—Opening prices on yellow 
cling peaches have been brought out by 
most canners, with those of an outstand- 
ing nationally advertised line, as follows: 
Buffet, sliced, $1.22%; No. 303, sliced, 
$1.75; No. 2%, sliced, $2.65, and No. 10, 
sliced, $9.75; No. 303, halves, $1.75, No. 
2% halves, $2.65, and No. 10, halves, 
$9.75. Standard sliced are offered at 
$1.57% for No. 303 and at $2.35 for No. 
2%s, sliced or halves. Whole spiced 
yellow cling peaches under featured 
brands are priced at $3.50 for No. 2% tin 
and at $3.80 for glass pack, with No. 
10s priced at $11.50. 


APPLESAUCE—The canning of apple- 
sauce is getting under way in the Se- 
bastopol area, but canners are deferring 
the bringing out of opening prices. In 
the meantime the very small carryover 
is being moved at a price guaranteed 
against lower prices on new pack. Dry- 
ers have stepped in and purchased about 
one-half of the crop of Gravensteins at 
prices that canners must meet. No. 303 
fancy has been selling here of late at 
$1.75, but distributors suggest that 
$1.45-$1.50 would be about right for new 
pack, Canners are suggesting a range 
from $1.50 to $1.60. 


ASPARAGUS—Although the canning 
of asparagus in California ended but 
about six weeks ago, buyers are having 
difficulty in locating some items. Green 
tipped and white has moved especially 
well, owing to the curtailment of the 
packing season, and some canners are 
prorating on this item. An unexpected 
export business, the best in years, has 
developed and this is one of the reasons 
for the early shortage. Prices are now 
above most opening lists. 


PEAS—Opening prices on Pacific Coast 
and Far Western peas have been named. 
A featured brand is being quoted at 
$1.30 for blended peas in the buffet size 
and $2.07'4 for No. 303. 


CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


-,.WESTMINSTER MD 
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TUNA — Some tuna canners have 
found themselves with quite a surplus 
and some concessions in price have been 
made to secure a_ better movement. 
Fancy white meat albacore has been 
moved at $14.50 for ‘2s, with fancy light 
meat at $13.50, standard light meat at 
$12.50, chunks at $11.50 and grated at 
$9.50. The little Pacific mackerel avail- 
able sells at $9.00 a case for. No. 1 talls 
and jack mackerel at $8.50. Anchovies 
in 1-lb. ovals move at $7.50-$7.60. 


SALMON—Alaska red salmon is being 
offered quite generally at $26.00 for No. 
1 tall, with halves at $15.00. A compar- 
atively large pack of chums is being 
made and sales of late have been largely 
at $14.50 and 14.75, insead of at the 
opening of $15.00. Unconfirmed reports 
have been made of sales at $14.25. The 
pack of pink salmon has been light to 
date, with buyers anxious to secure 
stocks. 


Harold G. Hacke, president of the 
Frozen Food Distributors Association of 
California, has announced that the Sec- 
ond Annual Western Regional Frozen 
Food Convention will be held in San 
Francisco, October 3-5. A large attend- 
ance is anticipated from the eight West- 
ern States. 


FINE LABELS 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.55 
Large 4.45 
4.10-4.15 


Cut Spears #10. 16.00-16.50 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 


Midwest, Fey. Cuts & Tips 


No. 300 2.40 
No. 10 16.25 
East, No. 303, Mam. Spears........ 3.90 
Large 3.80 
Blended 3.70 
Med. 3.65 
BEANS, SrrincLess, GREEN 

MARYLAND 

Fey., Fr. Style, & oz. ........... 97 14-1.00 
1.55-1.60 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.25 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz. ........ .90-.95 
No. 308 1.20-1, 30 
No. 10 7.50 

Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 10-1115 
No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

NEw YorK 

Green, Fey., 3 sv. cut No, 303....1.80 
No. 10 9.75 

Fey., 4 sv. cut, No. 308............. 1.70 
No. 10 9.00 

Fey., 5 sv. cut No. 308.... eer 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 1, 35-1. 45 
No, 10 8.25 

Fey., 4 sv. cut wax No. 308........ 1.70 

1.50 

WISCONSIN (new pack) 

Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.50-2.55 
13.50-13.75 
3 sv., No. 308 2.25 
No. 10 12.25 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303......1.90-2.00 
10.50-11.00 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.80-1.85 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303........1.50-1.55 

BEANS, LIMA 

Pa., No. 303, Tiny Gr.........2.60-2.70 
No. 808. Bim. 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 13.00 
No. 308, Med. Gr............... 2.00-2.10 

Midwest, Fey., Small Gr., 

No, 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00 
BEFITS 

Md., Fey. eut, Diced 308s........ -90-.95 

Fev., Sliced No. 808 1.10-1.15 

WISCONSIN 

No. 303 § 
No. 10 

Diced, No. 303 95 
No. 10 .. 5.00 

Cut, No. 303 
No. 10 0004.75 

N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s...... 90 
1.12%-1.15 

Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 1.10 
No. 10 5.25 

CARROTS 

Wis., Fan-y, Diced, 

1.00-1.95 
No, 10 5.00-5.25 
Md., Fev., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.00 
No. 16 5.50 
CORN— 
baer 
Shoepeg, Fcey., No. 303 (nom.) 
1.70--1.75 
No. 10 10.00-10.25 

Fey., Gold., W.K., 8 02........ -95-1.05 
1.45-1.60 
No. 10 8,25-9,75 


Ex. Std., No. 1.20-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.15-1.20 
Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 308....1.30-1.35 
Ex. St., No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.75 
Bt. BOR (nom.) 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
W.K. White, Fey., No. 303..1.35-1.40 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.25 
C.S. White, Fey., No. 308....1.35-1.45 
MIDWEST 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
8.50-8.75 
Reo OR... -85 
No. 10 8.25-8.75 
Std., No. 303 out 
No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., No. 303 out 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 oz. ....1.12% 
No. 303 1.65 
C.S. Fey., 8 oz. 1.05 
No. 303 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 9.50 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
No. 303, Ex. Std., 2 sv.......1.50-1.60 
3 sv. 1.35-1.40 
4 sv 1.25-1.30 
7.00 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Std., Ungraded No. 308....1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.50-6.25 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
4 sv. 8.75 
5 sv. & Ungr 8.50 
Ex. Std., Ungr., 8 072. .......... .85-.90 
No. 3038 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 308.............. 1.10-1.20 
No, 10 7.00 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.50-2.60 
sian 00-2.15 
No. 10 ... 12.50 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 3038 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz.. 
1. ‘10- 1.45 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
No. 303 1.25 
No, 10 7.25 
1.10-1.20 
No. 10 6.75 
Mipwest SWrets 
1.0714-1.10 
No. 303 1 
No. 10 of 
8.25-8.50 
No. 303 1.55 
8.25-8.50 
Ex. Ged... 2 Me. 1.65 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........1.85-1.45 


Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 808..........001.25 


Ex. Std., Ung., 8 oz..... -8214-.85 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50 

Std., — No. 303... .-1.15-1.20 
No. 7.00 

POTATOES, SWEET 

Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 8 o2z....... -85-.95 
No. 2% .90-2.00 
No. 10 9.75-10.50 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..1.0214-1.074%4 
No. 2% 1.20-1.40 
No. 10 3.85-4.75 
N.Y., Fey. 303’s........ -95-1.00 
1.25-1.35 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
Md., Fey., 8 oz. 80 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 308 1.10-1.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.25 
Calif., Fey. 
No. 303 1.12% 
No. 2% 1.55 
No. 10 4.60 
TOMATOES 
Md., Std. (New Pack) 8 02... . 90 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
INDIANA, Fey., No. 2.10-2.25 
No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 1. (nom) 1.10-1,20 
No. 2 1.40-1.50 
..7.00-7.50 
No. 303 out 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 : 6.50-7.00 
Calif., S.P., No. 303....1.65-1.70 
No. 2.00 
No. 2.45 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. wee BOB 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
No. 2 1.25 
1.60-1.70 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
TOMATO CA4.TSUP 
Calif,, BE 1.60 
No. 9.10-9.25 
Ind., (nom.) 1.75 
No. 10 ‘ 9.50 
No. 10 9.50 


TOMATO Case) 
Calif., Fey., 
10. 50-12. 25 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 1T.......... 


No. 10 5.50-5.75 
Ind., Me. 95-1.00 
No. 10 6.50 
1:06, No. 20 7.00 
No. 10 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 8 02........00. 1.05-1.10 
1.85-2.00 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
No. 10 Apples nom 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 308, Fey. 6501.75 
No, 10 9.25-9.50 
APRICOTS 
No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 12.00 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.20 
No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.00-3.10 
No. 10 11.00 
2.70-2.721% 
No. 10 9.85 
Whole, Unpeeled, No. 308.......... 1.70 
No. 2% 2.60-2.75 
Peeled, No. 2.20 
3.55 
11.25-12.25 
S. p. pie #10. 11.00-11.25 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 308........ 2.35-2.40 
No. 2 2.65 
No. 10 13.50-13.75 


N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 02z.....1.75 
No. 303 3.05 
5.00 
17.90 

Choice, 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 308 .... 2.90 
No. 2% 4.75 
No. 10 16.60 

Std.. No. 2% 4.35 
15.10 

2.85 

COCKTAIL 

No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.35 

No. 2% 3.20-8.25 
11.75-12.00 


PRACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. ¢ 
No. 2% 


5 

No. 21% 55 
No. 16 

Std., No. 303. 
No. 244 2.30-2.35 
..8.40-8.60 
Water Pack #10.. 
S. p. ple 10........ 

Elberta, Fey., No. 2%. 

PEARS 
Calif., No. 244, 


Choice 
No. 303, Fey. 
Choice 
No. 10, Fey. 
N. Y. Bartletts, No. 
16 
No. 10 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2..........2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
No. 2% ..... 
Std., Half Slices, No. 
PRUNE PLUMS 
Ch, No, 2% 
N. Y., $03 Ch. 1.65 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
1.05-1.10 
CRAPEFRUIT 
80-.85 
ORANGE 
Pu, Me 1.30 
46 oz. (nom.) 9-38.10 
Hawattan, Fey., NO. 1.20 
46 072. 2.621% 
TOVATOD 
85-.95 
46 oz. 1.90-2.25 
.2.00-2.20 
1.00-1.05 
46 oz. 2.15-2.25 
4.50-4.75 
FISH 
SAILMON—-PFrR CASE 
Bed, No. WT 26.00 
15.00 
Medium, Red, ..Nom. 
12.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 1 .......... 14.50-14.75 
9.00 
SARDINES—Per CASE 
Maine, Oil 6.50 
TUNA—PER CASE 
‘ey., White Meat, 1’s....14.50-16.00 
Fev., Light Meat, 1,’s......13.50-14.50 
Std., Light Meat 12.50 
Chunks .. 11.50 


Grated 9.50 


— 

a 

aor Cut Spears #10..............15.00-15.50 

303 

“Se 
oe 


